•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


After  the  Administration's  improvised  feder¬ 
al  aid  bill  was  crushed  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  Calendar  Wednesday  (August  30),  only  one 
key  question  remained:  Would  aid  to  impacted  areas 
1h'  approved  for  one  year  or  two? 

President  Kennedy  wanted  the  extension  limited  to 
one  year  only.  Why?  Because  he  wanted  to  couple  this 
issue  next  year  with  a  broad  general  federal  aid  bill. 
His  reasoning  was  that  he  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  get  general  aid  through  if  provisions  aiding  im- 
pactt'd  areas  were  part  of  the  package. 

He  lost  his  battle.  On  September  12  the  Senate 
voted  to  extend  aid  to  impacted  areas  for  two  years. 
Why?  Becau.se  the  majority  of  Senators  wanted  to 
keep  the  general  aid  issue  off  the  floors  of  Congress 
during  the  1962  election  year.  The  Senate’s  action  is 
wnsidered  by  observers  a  blow  at  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  prestige  and  legislative  program. 

By  its  vote  on  September  12,  the  Senate  also  ap- 
provetl  extension  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  bill  authorizes  about  $500,000,000  in  federal 
outlays  for  NDEA  and  $400,000,000  in  impacted -area 
grants  over  two  years. 

A  new  twist  on  aid  to  private  schools  has 

been  adopted  by  the  Parliamentary  County  Party  in 
New  South  Wales.  As  a  part  of  its  policy  at  the  ne.xt 
state  elections,  the  party  will  propose  tnat  the  state 
pay  the  interest  on  loans  raised  by  private  .schools 
for  new  additions.  Private  schools,  however,  will  have 
to  raise  the  loans  and  pay  the  principal.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  major  political  party  in  New  South 
Wales  has  endorsed  direct  state  aid  to  private  schools. 
The  other  two  major  parties,  the  Labor  (which  is 
“Government”)  and  the  Liberal  parties  have  been, 
up  to  now,  “agin”  such  aid  on  principle. 

Additional  schooling  for  "drop-outs"  in 

New  York  State  has  been  announced  by  Gov.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  The  new  program  will  be  carried  out  this  fall 
in  New  York  City,  Yonkers,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Ithaca, 
Rochester  and  Buffalo.  Costing  $100,000  for  the  first 
seven  months,  and  administer^  by  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  the  program  will  give  special  in¬ 
struction  in  the  habits,  skills  and  attitudes  required 
of  persons  holding  jobs.  Students  will  be  assigned  to 
supervised  jobs  in  school  or  in  local  public  agencies 
for  which  they  will  be  paid  a  small  weekly  wage. 


W'hen  the  drop-out  reaches  the  legal  age  for  leaving 
school,  usually  age  16,  efforts  wi’’  be  made  to  place 
him  in  a  full-time  job  (See  also  “Vocational,”  page  4). 

The  trend  in  teaching  "communism"  is  quiet¬ 
ly  continuing  in  the  nation’s  high  schools,  the  NEA 
reports.  Cited  as  a  reversal  of  “provincialism,”  the 
attitude  toward  teaching  about  world  communism, 
what  it  is  and  how  it  works,  has  changed  consider¬ 
ably  since  the  American  Legion  dropped  its  ban  on 
teaching  anything  about  communism  less  than  four 
years  ago.  Now,  the  Legion  is  working  with  the  NEA 
on  a  model  study  course  for  the  public  schools.  Cur¬ 
rently,  three  .states,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New 
York,  have  mandatory  or  strongly  recommended 
c“Ourses  in  communism,  with  other  states  across  the 
nation  preparing  to  follow  suit  with  legislative  action. 

-doctorates  in  education  are  dropping  rapidly. 
Dr.  Maynard  Bemis,  executive  secretary  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  the  national  educational  fraternity,  reports. 
A  survey  of  105  graduate  schools  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  shows  a  drop  of  over  23%  in  one  year  of  doc¬ 
toral  dissertations  in  education.  Dr.  Bemis  commented, 
“If  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend,  and  if  the  trend 
continues,  college  and  university  administrators  will 
be  increasingly  hard  put  to  staff  their  teacher-prep¬ 
aration  schools  and  departments.”  Why  the  drop?  It 
is  believed  that  graduate  students  are  leaving  edu¬ 
cation  to  take  advantage  of  more  generous  grants  and 
fellowships  in  other  fields.  A  recent  study  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  for  e.xample,  points  out  that 
of  all  graduate  fellowship  funds  available  in  1959-60, 
more  than  40%  went  to  mathematics,  engineering  and 
the  physical  sciences;  less  than  19%  each  to  biological 
and  social  sciences;  about  16%  to  the  humanities  and 
only  5%  to  education. 

"coming"  crisis  in  higher  education 

is  here  if  current  enrollments  mean  anything,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  reports.  For  the  last  10  years, 
the  annual  c*ollege  population  increase  has  been  about 
1%— the  most  reliable  guess  for  this  fall  is  a  jump 
to  6%.  This  means  that  approximately  43%  of  the  1961 
high  school  graduates  are  going  to  college,  as  opposed 
to  37%  last  year.  As  a  result,  much  of  current  planning 
in  regard  to  the  “peak”  19^  influx  may  be  obsolete 
before  it  can  even  be  implemented. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Eliminating  minor 
discipline  problems 

Too  often,  it’s  easier  for  a  teacher  to  send  a  mis¬ 
behaving  pupil  to  the  principal’s  office  than  it  is  to 
find  out  what  caused  him  to  misbehave  in  the  first 
place,  reports  Ben  C.  Dickinson,  principal.  Rumble 
High  School,  Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  in  the  September 
Instructor. 

He  writes  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
settling  minor  problems  that  were  properly  within 
the  teachers’  province;  and  that  one  fourth  of  his 
teachers  were  sending  more  “minor  problem  kids’’ 
to  him  than  all  the  other  teac'hers  combined. 

As  a  consequence,  he  set  up  a  rec*ord  system,  where¬ 
by  all  teachers  were  asked  to  send  a  note  of  “charges” 
along  with  the  student,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  of¬ 
fice  to  be  disciplined.  If  the  teacher  brought  the 
student,  she  was  required  to  jot  down  the  problem. 

Students  were  told  that  a  “third”  trip  to  the  office 
would  mean  a  conference  with  their  parents  at  the 
school,  that  their  behavioral  records  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  shown. 

Dickinson  says  that  the  record  system  didn’t  es¬ 
tablish  a  complete  cure  but  it  halted  the  epidemic. 
One  teacher  explained,  “When  I  started  writing  down 
why  I  wanted  a  child  disciplined,  I  got  to  feeling 
rather  stupid  that  I  hadn’t  tried  to  find  out  the  real 
trouble.  Then,  too,  I  didn’t  want  a  long  record  of 
discipline  problems  in  the  office  any  more  than  the 
children  did.  It  certainly  taught  me  to  stop  for  a 
moment  and  think,  ‘Can’t  I  take  care  of  this  problem 
myself?’  ” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Social  Forces  Influencing  American  Education,  Nelson  B. 
Henry,  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ace.,  Chicago 
37.  252pp.  $4.50  (cloth);  $3.75  (paper).  (60th  Yearbook,  NSSE. 
Collection  of  essays  on  changes  in  American  educational  aims 
and  practices  since  1945.  Each  chapter  deals  tvith  the  effect 
of  a  different  social-science  discipline  on  education.) 

•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Board-and-publie  in- 
service  sessions  for  school  improvement 

One  method  of  selling  a  district’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  community  is  that  going  into  effect  this 
fall  at  Bogalusa,  La.  The  hoard,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools  M.  J.  Israel,  has  voted  to 
have  two  board  meetings  a  month,  the  first  confined 
to  the  routine  matters  of  operating  the  school  district, 
the  second  exclusively  for  the  consideration  of  Bo- 
galusa’s  instnictional  program. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  public  would  be  urged 
to  attend  the  second  meeting  of  the  month  to  go  over 


the  educational  program  v'ith  the  board,  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  phase  of  the  curriculum  c'ov'ered  at  each  meet¬ 
ing.  Teachers  or  supervi.sors  would  make  presenta¬ 
tions  and  stand  by  to  answer  questions. 

The  board’s  new  policy  has  met  with  community 
support.  The  Bogalusa  Daily  News,  in  an  approving 
editorial,  said:  “Presentation  of  the  local  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  manner  will  offer  a  very  gotxl  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  school  system  to  reflect  continued  im¬ 
provement.  The  meaningful  and  thoughtful  question 
at  the  right  time  could  lead  to  improvement  in  any 
of  the  various  fields  to  be  covered.” 

^  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Ground  rules  for 
^  the  training  of  science  teachers 

The  high  school  curriculum  is  changing  so  rapidly 
that  veteran  teachers  are  hard  put  to  keep  up  with 
it,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Bulletin  reports.  Since  curriculum  reform  is 
only  as  gocxl  as  the  teachers  who  teach  it,  the  A.AAS, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Teacher  Education,  has  issued  a  set 
of  detailed  guidelines  covering  teacher  preparation 
in  science  and  math. 

The  guidelines,  in  broad  outline,  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

1.  States  should  shift  teacher  certification  from  a 
quantitative  to  a  qualitative  basis. 

2.  All  science  teachers  should  have  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  in  the  sciences  and  math,  plus  specialization 
within  the  field  of  science  on  a  sequential  basis. 

3.  Each  teacher’s  major  field  of  study,  such  as  chem- 
i.stry  or  physics,  should  give  him  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  and  preparation  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
graduate  work  at  a  later  date.  This,  the  two  profes¬ 
sional  associations  believe,  would  automatically  elimi¬ 
nate  “watered-down”  science  courses  in  high  school. 

4.  The  teacher  training  program  should  include  a 
fifth  year,  emphasizing  courses  in  the  subject  the 
teacher  expects  to  teach,  plus  methods  preparation  in 
this  subject. 

5.  Teacher  preparation  must  take  into  account  the 
various  curriculum  reforms  and  new  approaches  to 
learning  currently  being  introduced. 

0  MATH  PROGRAM:  A  successful  "repeat" 
^on  a  last  year's  TV  program 

Last  year,  Iowa  State  University  presented  30  half- 
hour  math  programs  on  four  Iowa  stations.  The  course, 
“Introductory  Mathematics,”  was  recorded  on  tape 
and  reviewed  advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry.  The 
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purpose  was  to  refresh  students  about  to  begin  col¬ 
lege,  on  a  self-study  basis  without  tests  or  credit. 
Many  students  entering  Iowa  State  last  fall  found  the 
review  helped  them  pass  advanced  standing  exams 
in  freshman  math. 

This  year,  the  tapes  were  again  run  for  six  weeks 
during  August  and  early  September.  The  four  original 
Iowa  stations  were  joined  by  three  others:  WOW, 
Omaha;  WTTW’,  Chicago;  and  KTV.\,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul. 

In  the  meantime,  word  having  gotten  around,  Iowa 
discovered  that  the  re-run  had  attracted  more  than 
double  the  number  who  viewed  the  original  showing. 

CURRESr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Inservifc  Education  of  nil'll  SchiHiI  Matlicmatics  Teachers, 
htj  Kenneth  E.  Brown  &  Daniel  VV.  Snader.  U.S.  Govt.  Printina 
Ciffice,  Wa.shinf’ton  25,  D.C.  lOHnp.  Paper  SOt*.  (Report  of 
the  Mareh,  i96'0,  Conference  held  hij  IIE\V  &  .VCTA/  on  ways 
and  means  of  improving,  in-service  education.  Reference  for 
administrators  and  in-service  training  personnel.) 

•  TEACHING  METHODS:  An  ideal  English 
exam?  Impossible,  says  noted  teacher 

No  English  teacher  will  ever  find  the  ideal  English 
examination,  but  this  doesn’t  mean  that  we  should 
stop  looking  for  it,  Winifred  L.  Post,  Dana  Hall 
School  in  W  ellesley,  Mass.,  told  the  11th  annual  Con¬ 
ference  Series  for  English  Teachers  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  this  summer.  She  .said,  “The  maker  of 
English  exams  searches  without  ever  rpiite  finding, 
but  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  searching 
is  more  stimulating  than  finding.” 

She  pointed  out  that  a  single  standardized  exam¬ 
ination  that  pleased  everybody  was  impossible.  “The 
same  exam  question  that  brings  accolades  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  bring  curses  from  Connecticut.” 

Student  reaction?  Miss  Post  admitted  that  no  ex¬ 
amination  or  exam  question  is  the  last  word  on  a 
student’s  ability.  Every  exam  (juestion  is  susceptible 
to  better  wording.  “The  ambiguities  of  our  language 
are  always  with  us  and  students  can  be  counted  on 
to  ferret  them  out  and  use  them  to  circumvent  our 
intent— and  get  away  with  it.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Sound  and  Spclliii)'  in  English,  hy  Robert  A.  Hall,  ]r.  Chilton 
Co.,  Rook  Div.,  56th  &  Chestnut,  Philadelphia  39.  34pp.  Paper. 
$1.00.  (Booklet  dealinfi  with  the  relation  between  writing  and 
speeeh.  Author  views  an  understanding  of  this  relationship  as 
e.ssentUd  to  the  teaching  of  reading,.) 

J  SCIENCE:  Columbia  offers  a  new  tram¬ 
ming  plan  for  science  teachers 

The  School  of  Engineering  at  Columbia  has  set  up 
a  special  training  course  for  30  selected  math  and 
science  teachers,  junior  and  senior  high,  to  instnict 
them  in  how  to  help  prepare  their  students  to  be¬ 
come  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  has 
approved  the  courses  and  is  footing  the  bills  for  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees. 


Fundamental  to  the  course  is  the  teaching  of  one 
of  the  basic  skills  of  the  scientist,  the  use  of  math  in 
analyzing  physical  and  chemical  problems.  Prof.  Law¬ 
rence  II.  O’Neill,  director  of  the  electronics  research 
labs  at  Columbia  and  chief  of  instnic'tion  of  the  new 
courses,  explained:  “One  of  the  crucial  difficulties 
in  educating  the  scientists  and  engineers  we  need  is 
that  so  many  students  lack  a  feeling  for  the  math 
treatment  of  physical  ideas  and  situations. 

“Often  they  learn  a  g(KKl  deal  of  math  and  science 
in  high  school,  but  more  often  than  not  they  can  only 
use  the  math  to  solve  problems  made  up  just  for  the 
purpose  of  being  solved  by  math,  and  their  science 
is  often  merely  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  things.” 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  courses  is  to  give  teach¬ 
ers  skill,  confidence  and  judgment  so  that  they  can 
transmit  these  qualities  “to  their  .students  at  an  age 
when  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  fonned.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Biological  Education  in  American  Secondary  Schools  1890-1960, 
by  Paul  DeHart  Hurd.  American  Imtitute  of  Biolofiical  Sci¬ 
ences,  2(HH)  P.  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  263pp.  $4.75. 
(Considers  curriculum  development,  classroom  and  laboratory 
learninf!  in  this  period.  Designed  to  help  those  wishina  to  im- 
l)rove  hit’ll  school  science  programs.  Based  on  research  & 
interpretive  .summaries,  which  are  listed  bibliographically.) 

TEACHING  MACHINE:  Programed  learn¬ 
ing  on  the  freshman  level 

.\n  experimental  programed  learning  unit  was  tried 
this  last  summer  at  Ilofstra  College,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
It  was  used  to  determine  how  Hofstra  could  use  pro¬ 
gramed  learning  to  raise  the  incoming  freshman’s  lev'cl 
of  education  to  the  high  standards  necessary  for 
Ilofstra’s  New  College  accelerated  courses.  The  plan 
was  to  give  every  entering  student  this  fall  one  week 
of  intensive  review  in  English,  math  and  science  as 
a  result  of  the  summer’s  project. 

The  actual  programing  in  the  three  subjects  was 
prepared  by  three  Carle  Place  (N.Y.)  high  school 
teachers,  using  high  school  students  as  control  groups 
to  test  the  programing.  The  learning  units  were  pre¬ 
pared  from  outlines,  suggesting  the  minimal  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  for  the  entering  student  to  have  prior 
to  advanced  work,  by  New  College  teaching  fellows. 

Instead  of  using  the  expensive  teaching  machine 
hardware,  the  New  College  technique  is  to  use  tape- 
recorded  information  and  (juestion-and-answer  flip 
cards  prepared  by  the  Carle  Place  programers.  The 
student  first  listens  to  information  on  tape  before 
looking  at  a  card  question  relating  to  the  taped  ma¬ 
terial.  He  then  writes  his  answer  and  checks  it  im¬ 
mediately  against  the  correct  answer  on  the  back  of 
the  card.  If  his  answer  is  wrong,  he  listens  to  the  taped 
infonnation  again. 

—  From  the  summer  Hofstra  Maf!,azinc. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'IVacliing  by  Machine,  by  Lawrence  M.  Stolurow.  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  173pp.  Paper.  6.5<‘.  (Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  technique;  discusses  various  machines,  programs  and 
research  thereon.  Extensive  reference  list.) 
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•  VOCATIONAL:  Chicago's  job  pool  for 

drop-outs  drying  up 

Chicago  is  making  a  special  effort,  though  a  new 
Committee  on  Youth,  Education  and  Occupations, 
to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to  help  job-seeking 
youngsters  who  are  unskilled  and  under-educated. 
According  to  the  Committee,  Chicago  has  discovered 
in  dollars  and  cents  that: 

•  It  is  losing  $3  million  a  year  in  state  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  because  of  the  1,700  youngsters  dropping  out 
of  school  each  month. 

•  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  single  unemployable 
drop-out  on  public  relief  rolls  from  age  16  to  56  is 
$30,000.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  drop-outs  each 
year— the  cost  for  one  year’s  drop-outs  alone  c'ould 
soar  over  $500  million. 

•  Fantastic  sums  are  being  spent  to  combat  re¬ 
sultant  social  problems  such  as  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  appro.ximately  40% 
of  the  nation’s  high  school  students  dropped  out  of 
school  before  graduation;  that  20%  of  U.S.  elementary 
school  students  do  not  enter  high  school.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  companies  require  high 
school  graduation  as  a  qualification  for  employment. 

Chicago’s  problem,  the  Committee  said,  is  that  it 
has  an  expanding  labor  force,  yet  a  shrinking  number 
of  adequately  skilled  personnel.  If  this  continues,  Chi¬ 
cago  will  have  priced  itself  out  of  the  market  in  trying 
to  attract  new  business  into  its  eight-county  zone. 

How  can  this  situation  be  altered?  Obviously,  the 
first  step  is  to  keep  kids  in  school.  The  Committee 
will  explore  other  avenues  as  well.  On  October  1, 
it  issued  its  first  report,  with  a  later  statement  of 
guidelines  for  Chicago  scheduled  on  December  1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Resources  for  Office  Education  Programs.  17. S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  35pp.  Paper.  25^.  (Bibliography 
of  materials  for  office  education  classes.  Lists  films,  filmstrips, 
publications  and  periodicals  in  the  field.) 

•  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Education  and  the 
individual 

The  more  complex  our  machine-ridden  world  be¬ 
comes,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  human  identity  to 
express  itself  in  individual  competence.  Dr.  Harold 
G.  Shane,  dean  of  Indiana  University’s  School  of 
Education,  told  Ohio  State  University’s  Summer  Quar¬ 
terly  graduating  class. 

Excellence  cannot  be  fostered  by  greater  uniformity 
of  teaching  or  by  increasing  academic  pressures  on 
students  for  more  learning  in  less  time. 


“It  is  also  advisable  to  avoid  naive  faith  in  what  teach¬ 
ing  machines  can  accomplish.  People  using  machines 
wisely,  not  people  looking  to  machines  to  do  their  jobs 
for  them,  will  be  the  ones  who  most  effectively  improve 
the  educational  milieu  of  the  1960’.s.’’ 

—Dr.  Harold  G.  Shane 


If  human  individuality  is  of  supreme  importance, 
then  there  are  several  problems  confronting  educa¬ 
tion  if  it  is  both  to  respect  human  values  and  yet 
carry  on  the  quest  for  excellence.  Dr.  Shane  said. 

“The  first  problem  is  that  of  distinguishing  between 
equality  and  justice  in  the  education  of  youth,”  he 
pointed  out.  Too  much  mysticism  has  blurred  our 
vision  as  to  what  it  really  means  to  respect  human 
differences  in  teaching.  It  does  not  mean  the  same 
tKlucational  diet  for  all  but  rather  a  fair  and  cxim- 
parable  educational  opportunity. 

Finally,  Dr.  Shane  concluded,  how  can  the  edu¬ 
cator  avoid  the  belief  that  he  is  doing  violence  to 
the  human  individuality  of  the  student  if  he  firmly 
directs  learning  experience?  Kids  don’t  know  enough 
to  make  mature  decisions  in  regard  to  their  study. 
Accumulated  human  history  is  vast,  and  how  can  a 
child  at  six  or  sixteen  know  what  can  be  learned 
from  thousands  of  years  of  knowledge? 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  What  is  meant 
by  the  term  "physical  fitness"? 

Bud  Wilkinson,  the  special  consultant  on  youth 
fitness  to  the  President,  was  asked  by  Todatj’s  Health 
(September)  exactly  what  he  meant  by  “physical  fit¬ 
ness”  in  discussing  the  flabbiness  of  American  youth. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  reiilied: 

“When  we  speak  of  physical  fitness,  we  are  ac¬ 
tually  thinking  of  total  fitness  including  spiritual,  men¬ 
tal,  moral  and  social  fitness.  We  are  thinking,  too,  of 
good  health  habits— proper  nutrition,  adequate  rest 
and  relaxation  and  regular  medical  checkups.” 

Many  physical  educators  disagreed  with  this  defi¬ 
nition,  pointing  out  that  physical  fitness  cant  be 
spiritual  fitness  or  social  fitness.  Perhaps  the  best 
statement  of  their  position  came  from  George  Monger, 
director  of  physical  education  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Earlier  (Sports  Illustrated,  July  31), 
he  stated  his  view: 

“.  .  .  We  have  become  too  sober  and  preachy  on 
the  subject  of  exercise— we  have  a  surfeit  of  scolding 
lecturers  expounding  the  cause  of  fitness.  We  are 
plagued  today  with  an  even  more  grandiose  and 
tasteless  term:  Total  Fitness.  Fitness  totalitarians  sur¬ 
rounded  and  captured  the  previous  administration. 
Under  President  Eisenhower,  their  nebulous  program 
called  for  the  attainment  not  only  of  physical  fitness 
but  social  fitness,  spiritual  fitness  and  any  other  kind 
of  fitness  that  came  to  mind,  all  of  a  drably  moral 
sort.  The  program  was  unquestionably  worthy  (an¬ 
other  dreadful  fitness  term),  but  it  was  so  overloaded 
it  sank  from  the  weight  of  its  own  utopianism.  There 
was  no  fun  in  it— and  fun,  I  am  positive,  is  the  chief 
solution  to  this  whole  dilemma.  .  .  .” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Toward  Better  TeaehiiiK  in  Physical  Education,  3rd  ed.,  by 
Elwood  C.  Davis  &  Earl  L.  Wallis.  Prentice-Hall,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.  488pp.  $9.00.  (Presents  principles  of  effective  PE 
teaching.  Emphasizes  need  for  resourceful,  creative  teaching 
and  the  importance  of  self-development  for  the  teacher.  Com¬ 
prehensive  nicrence.) 
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THE  WELL-CARPETED  CLASSROOM 


Wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  public  school  buildings? 
To  many  educators,  at  first  hearing,  this  may  sound 
impractical,  a  “frill”  for  well-heeled  schools  empha¬ 
sizing  home  economics.  However,  the  facts  as  they 
emerge  from  two  experimental  studies  in  Texas  and 
New  York  indicate  that  good  carpeting  may  well  be 
one  of  the  soundest  investments  a  public  school  can 
make. 

The  story  begins  less  than  10  years  ago  when  the 
American  Carpet  Institute  agreed  to  carpet,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  one  of  five  primary  units  in  An¬ 
drews,  Texas,  The  unit  chosen  was  the  first-grade  unit, 
Peter  Pan  School,  containing  two  classrooms  on  two 
floors.  Peter  Pan  was  carpeted  with  100%  wool  carpet, 
Wilton  loom,  installed  on  a  40%  combination  hair  and 
jute  pad. 

Using  the  other  four  primary  units  as  controls, 
the  Andrews  School  District  released  an  evaluation  of 
the  Peter  Pan  experiment  at  the  end  of  the  first  27 
months,  with  a  comparative  record  of  upkeep  and 
custodial  expenses.  Maintenanc-e  expenses  for  Peter 
Pan,  including  custodial  labor,  cost  $1,457  as  opposed 
to  an  average  cost  for  the  other  four  units  of  $2,091. 

Andrews  reported  also  that  the  carpeting,  after  three 
years  of  use,  showed  no  signs  of  extreme  wear.  Based 
on  a  probable  life  of  nine  years,  Andrews  estimated 
that  the  saving  on  carpeting  over  this  period,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  vinyl  tile,  would  amount  to  about  $1,207.19. 

Andrews  feels  that  the  use  of  carpet  in  classrooms 
helps  to  create  certain  tangible  and  intangible  bene¬ 
fits:  Maintenance  requirements  on  equipment,  such 
as  furniture,  are  slightly  higher  in  noncarpeted  class¬ 
rooms  of  equal  size  and  design;  furniture  breakage 
is  less  in  carpeted  classrooms;  classroom  noise  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  in  carpeted  classrooms;  teacher  fa¬ 
tigue  is  lessened;  and  student  attitudes  toward  school 
property  are  more  favorable,  with  less  horsing  around, 
less  litter  and  trash. 

Andrews  admits:  “We  were  skeptical  at  first  and 
imagined  many  disadvantages  in  using  carpet  on  a 
classroom  floor.  As  of  this  date  [tliree  years  of  use], 
we  have  not  experienced  any  disadvantage  that  would 
warrant  removal  of  the  carpet  or  influence  us  against 
the  use  of  carpet  in  other  classrooms.”  Currently, 
Andrews  is  building  a  new  high  school  and  present 
plans  are  to  carpet  it. 

The  Shaker  High  Experiment 

In  September,  1958,  the  North  Colonie  Central 
School  District,  Newtonville,  N.Y.  (outside  Albany), 
opened  the  Shaker  fligh  School.  The  high  school,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  identical  wings  connected  by  a  central 
corridor,  had  one  wing  carpeted,  the  other  finished  off 
in  asphalt  tile.  Again,  the  American  Carpet  Institute 
furnished  various  types  of  carpeting  for  test  purposes, 
ranging  from  100%  wool  to  a  nylon-wool  combination. 
The  test  areas  included  25,767  square  feet  of  carpet¬ 
ing  and  43,862  square  feet  of  asphalt  tile. 

In  general.  Smith  told  Education  Summary,  carpet¬ 


ing  has  distinct  advantages  for  school  use.  Of  the 
various  types  used  experimentally  at  Shaker  High,  he 
feels  that  the  100%  wool  has  perhaps  stood  up  the 
best.  Heavy  traffic  areas  are  beginning  to  show  some 
signs  of  wear;  but,  when  the  wear  increases,  these  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  cut  out  and  new  strips  laid  in.  He  figures 
replacement  on  an  eight-year  basis. 

Would  Smith,  at  this  time,  go  back  to  more  conven¬ 
tional  flooring?  His  answer:  “Not  if  I  can  help  it!” 

The  asphalt  tile  areas  were  dust-mopped  daily, 
buffed  monthly,  stripped  and  waxed  twice  a  year. 
Carpet  areas  were  vacuumed  daily  on  traffic  lanes, 
sections  around  blackboards  with  a  thorough  vacuum¬ 
ing  once  a  week.  Shaker  High  found  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  the  carpet  with¬ 
out  actual  cleaning,  merely  by  picking  up  litter  and 
realigning  furniture.  On  the  asphalt,  if  a  day  was 
miss^  in  cleaning,  the  tile  showed  soil. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  a  labor  comparison 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  daily  records.  It  was  found 
that  the  carpeted  area  took  34  minutes  per  1,000  square 
feet  to  clean,  and  the  resilient  floor  took  64.5  minutes 
for  the  same  expanse.  On  a  cost  basis,  the  total  an¬ 
nual  cost,  per  1,000  square  feet,  for  the  carpeting 
was  $176.61;  for  the  resilient  floor  $350.75.  Percentage¬ 
wise,  carpet  maintenance  came  to  50.4%  of  the  cost 
of  the  tiled  floor. 

Currently,  Millard  J.  Smith,  principal  of  Shaker 
High,  after  several  years  of  experience,  is  sold  on 
the  use  of  carp>eting.  He  says  that  “the  carpet  has 
set  the  tone  of  our  school.  Students  are  quieter, 
better  behaved  and  more  respectful  as  a  result  of 
their  experience.  ,  .  .  The  carpet  has  taken  the  ‘insti¬ 
tutional’  look  away  from  our  building  and  has  made  it 
warmer  and  more  homelike.” 

Other  points  that  Mr.  Smith  has  made  about  the 
carpeted  areas: 

•  Custodians  note  that  it  is  much  easier  to  pre¬ 
pare  carpeted  areas  for  night  meetings  than  it  is  to 
prepare  uncarpeted  sections.  “It  is  possible  to  do  a 
quick  pickup  in  the  carpeted  area  and  have  it  look 
shipshape;  whereas  only  a  complete  cleanup  will  give 
the  same  effect  in  uncarpeted  parts.” 

•  Maintenance  has  been  no  problem.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  more  stains  on  our  asphalt  from  black 
rubber  heel  marks  and  cement  and  plaster  drippings 
than  we  have  stains  on  our  carpet.” 

•  “In  carpeted  classrooms  individual  movement  is 
restricted  by  the  carpeting  and  noise  is  not  created 
by  the  sliding  of  furniture  units  on  the  carpet.  In¬ 
dividual  noises— slamming  doors,  dropped  books,  lock¬ 
er  noises— have  no  noticeable  effect  in  a  carpeted 
area,  due  apparently  to  sound  absorption  qualities 
of  the  carpeting.” 

•  There  is  unanimous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  that  they  would  prefer  to  teach  in  carpeted 
r(X)ms.  The  relationship  between  student  and  teacher 
is  easier  to  develop. 
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*  HEALTH:  Crackdown  in  Utah  on  teen¬ 
age  smoking 

Youngsters  caught  smoking  in  Salt  Lake  City  are 
currently  being  given  tickets  in  a  new  campaign  to 
stamp  out  smoking  among  minors.  Enforcement  of 
the  anti-smoking  law  began  in  July  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  District  juvenile  Court.  Since  that 
time  over  20  minors  have  gotten  tickets— with  a  choice 
of  paying  $15  fines  or  attending  a  “smoking  school” 
at  which  the  minors  are  given  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  health  aspects  of  tobacco  usage  by  doctors  and 
police  officers. 

Under  the  new  statutes,  it  is  illegal  to  sell  or  give 
tobacco  to  a  minor  under  21;  for  a  person  under  21 
to  have,  use  or  accept  tobacco;  or  to  maintain  tobacco 
vending  machines  that  are  accessible  to  minors. 


War  on  teen-age  smoking  hits  Kansas 

Topeka,  Kansas,  has  joined  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on  teen-age  smoking. 
County  Attorney  Robert  Brown,  citing  an  unenforced 
1933  law  which  provides  fines  from  $25  to  $5(K)  or 
jail  sentences  up  to  six  months  for  selling  or  giving 
ciganjttes  to  any  one  under  21,  .says  he  will  enforce 
it.  “If  anyone  wants  to  sign  a  complaint.  I’ll  prosecute. 
I’ll  bet  99%  of  the  people  in  this  town  don’t  know 
this  is  the  law.” 

Educators  in  Topeka  who  recently  banned  smok¬ 
ing  in  high  schools  agreed  that  they’d  ne\er  heard 
of  it. 

Youngsters  took  the  “get  tough”  policy  calmly,  .\sked 
one,  “W’hat  are  they  going  to  do  to  the  cigarette  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  city  hall?  Put  it  in  jail  for  six  months?” 
To  this,  no  answer. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Family  Niirsing  and  Child  Caro,  hy  C.  Luisc  Richl,  R.N.  Chas. 
A.  Bcuncit  Co.,  Inc.,  237  N.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria,  III.  3H4pp. 
$4.80.  (Text  for  hif’h  .school  home  economics  classes,  or  ref¬ 
erence  for  health  education.  Covers  basic  home  care  and  eynif)- 
ment,  tmtrition,  emergencies,  infant  and  child  care.  Charts, 
diagrams,  bibliography.) 


*  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  Pennsylvania  to  de¬ 
velop  the  study  of  world  cultures 

1’he  State  Council  on  Education  in  Pennsylvania 
recently  adopted  a  mandate,  proposed  by  tlu*  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Charles  11. 
Boehm,  which  would  require  a  course  in  world  cul¬ 
tures  for  all  high  school  students. 

Subserpiently,  24  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania, 
affiliated  with  the  Educational  Ser\'ice  Bureau  ( Uni¬ 
versity  of  Penna. )  have  launchc*d  a  project  to  develop 
a  new'  course  of  study  in  world  cultures.  The  project 
is  aimed  at  the  appreciation  of  a  curriculum  guide 
w'ith  appropriate  units  and  materials,  and  an  in-service 
study  by  teachers  of  the  neglected  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  India  and  others  of  the  non- Western  world. 


Dr.  Mathew  J.  Pillard,  a  director  of  the  project, 
describing  the  new  approach,  said:  “For  many  years, 
schools  have  been  conducting  courses  in  world  his¬ 
tory.  Now  educators  are  strongly  advocating  that  the 
social  studies  program  in  secondary  schools  be  im- 
prov'ed  in  two  major  respects.  One  of  these  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  content  to  include  countries  of  the  non- 
Western  world.  The  other  is  to  emphasize  not  only 
the  political  history  of  various  countries,  but  also 
their  cultures,  including  literature,  music,  art,  ethics, 
v'alues,  religions  and  philosophies.” 

•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  The  educational  com¬ 
munications  specialist 

The  new'  specialist  needed  by  school  systems  and 
state  departments  of  education  is  the  communications 
expert.  This  was  the  consensus  of  the  seventh  annual 
Lake  Okoboji  Audio-V3sual  Leadership  Conference 
at  the  Iowa  l.,akeside  Lab,  Milford,  Iowa,  at  the  end 
of  Augu.st. 

The  53  members  of  the  conference  considered  the 
role  of  the  communications  specialist  in  the  decade 
ahead  w'hen  new  theories  of  learning  w'ill  be  combined 
with  technological  innovations  to  bring  about  major 
changes  in  the  .American  school  system. 

Much  more  (>mphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  all  newer  metlia  of  instruction  to  im¬ 
prove  learning,  the  conferees  agreed.  Students  shoidd 
luive  the  benefits  of  such  devices  as  language  labs, 
instructional  TV,  teaching  machines  and  other  new 
approaches,  some  of  which  are  still  on  the  draw'ing 
board.  These  lU'W'  learning  devices  must  be  directed 
by  properly  trained,  professional  educational  super¬ 
visors,  the  conferees  warned. 

Complex,  new  instructional  materials  are  now  flood¬ 
ing  school  purchasing  offices,  Philip  Lewis,  director 
of  the  instructional  material  bureau,  Chicago  board 
of  education,  pointed  out.  “Many  of  these  new  de¬ 
vices  are  neither  books  nor  films,  records  nor  slides, 
but  rather  systems  of  packaged  instruction  for  teach¬ 
ing  specific  portions  of  the  curriculum,”  he  said.  His 
(jiiestion  was  how  w'ould  school  systems  catalog,  dis¬ 
tribute  and  use  the  new  aids?  This  is  w'here  the 
trained  specialist  must  c-ome  into  the  picture. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

UsiriK  Television  in  the  Classr(M)m,  Mary  Howard  Smith,  Ed., 
McGraw-Hill  Rook  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  IlHpp.  $2.9.5. 
(Introduction  for  classroom  teachers  to  instructiotud  TV.  Ba.sed 
on  the  Midwest  Program  on  Airborne  Television  Instruction 
work;  prepared  by  an  editorial  panel.) 

^  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Tightening  the 
noose  on  the  low-grade  student 

Becau.se  of  increasing  enrollment  pressures  for  state 
universities  that  are  required  by  state  law  to  accept 
all  resident  high  school  graduates  regardless  of  grades, 
Kent  State  University  (Ohio)  has  introduced  tw'o 
measures  this  fall: 
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1.  Freshmen  with  i)<K)r  high  school  records  are  ac- 
c'eptetl  on  a  dcferrecl  basis.  This  means  that  230  en¬ 
tering  freshmen,  out  of  a  class  of  3,5(X),  will  not  be 
pennittixl  to  begin  classes  until  the  winter  quarter 
or  later. 

2.  High  seh(H)ls  were  given  notice  that  unless  they 
placrtl  more  emphasis  on  academic  subjects  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  1963,  their  graduates  will  no  longer  qualify 
for  unconditional  admission  to  Kent  State. 

Several  years  ago  Kent,  which  in  enrollment  jumpetl 
from  5,(K)0  to  9, (XX)  students  in  the  last  eight  years, 
adopted  a  policy  of  admitting  students  with  poor 
records  only  on  a  restricted  basis.  These  students  are 
dropped  after  the  first  quarter  if  their  marks  fail  to 
improve. 


'New  report  shows  27%  of  parents  can't 
send  children  to  college 

Hep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Ia.)  has  had  a  resetireh 
teiim  working  at  the  University  of  Iowa  on  problems 
of  financing  a  college  education.  The  team  recently 
turned  in  its  report,  showing  that  27%  of  the  piu'ents 
who  want  to  send  their  children  to  c'ollege  cannot 
do  so  because  they  don’t  have  the  money. 

The  team  is  now  working.  Hep.  Schwengel  says, 
on  “some  novel,  interesting  and  practical  proposals 
winch  woidd  greatly  encourage  pirents  to  provide 
for  their  children’s  higher  education.”  One  of  these 
would  grant  a  $50  yearly  tax  credit  to  parents. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Memo  to  a  College  Faculty  Member,  hy  Earl  }.  McGrath. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
N.Y.  27.  54pp.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Report  on  14  independent  liberal 
arts  collefte  curricula  and  related  costs  of  instruction.  Stresses 
need  for  re-emphasis  on  faculty  control  of  the  curriculum.) 


•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  A  new  schoolhouse 
on  stilts 

W'hile  school  officials  in  many  parts  of  the  U.S. 
are  pondering  the  implications  of  the  windowless 
school,  school  administrators  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
been  faced  with  a  different  problem:  How  to  get 
space  for  an  urban  school  when  spac*e  is  not  available? 
Administrators  and  board  came  up  with  a  brisk  an¬ 
swer.  Since  the  school  in  question.  Van  Cleve  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  was  hopelessly  surrounded  and 
fenced  in,  overcrowded  and  with  inadequate  play- 
space,  the  board  decided  to  move  the  school  off  the 
ground  into  space.  The  result  will  be  a  school  on 
stilts,  with  the  playgrounds  beneath. 

While  Superintendent  of  Schools  Robert  B.  French 
discussed  the  advantages  with  the  board.  Assistant 
Superintendent  W.  M.  Bagwell  .said  he  hoped  the 
plannt'rs  and  architects  would  come  up  with  a  de¬ 
sign  that  “didn’t  look  like  a  monstrosity.” 


•  DELINQUENCY:  The  drinking  teen-ager 

'I'cen-age  drinking  is  a  major  cause  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  in  Massachusetts,  Francis  Kelly,  director  of 
clinical  services.  Mass.  Division  of  Youth  Services, 
reports.  According  to  a  Division  survey,  80%  of  all 
children,  ages  7-17,  committed  to  the  Division  of 
Youth  Services  by  the  c'ourts,  have  had  some  “ex¬ 
tensive  drinking  experience.” 

Kelly  says  that  upon  questioning,  one  out  of  five 
admitted  that  liquor  was  involved  in  the  act  that 
landed  them  in  juvenile  court.  “These  children  .said 
either  that  their  drunkenness  caused  the  act  or  that 
they  drank  to  get  the  ‘cx)urage’  needed  to  commit  the 
act,”  Kelly  pointed  out. 

The  survey  indicates  that  about  14%  of  the  kids 
are  committeed  for  drunkenness;  and  that  a  number 
of  these  are  “problem  drinkers.” 

Juvenile  authorities  point  to  teen-age  drinking  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  “get  them  off  the  street.s” 
c-oncept  for  treating  delinquency  is  changing.  Delin- 
(piency  is  multi-caused,  and  keeping  the  kids  off  the 
streets  does  not  answer  the  problem.  Drinking  is 
merely  a  symptom. 

The  survey  reports  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  said  their  parents  never  told  them  they 
should  not  drink.  One  thinl  .said  they  had  their  first 
drink  at  home. 

Teen-age  drinking,  concludes  the  survey,  is  .symp¬ 
tomatic  of  all  the  .social  and  environmental  c^mditions 
which  cau.se  juvenile  delinquency.  In  many  instances, 
drinking  is  a  means  for  youngsters  to  retreat  from 
their  frustrations  and  anxieties.  “These  youths  are 
usually  drinking  purposefully,”  Kelly  said. 


•  DRIVER  EDUCATION:  The  cost  of  bad 
driving 

Bad  driving  costs  the  nation  $6  billion  every  year, 
reports  a  new  edition  of  Sportsmanlike  Driving,  the 
American  Automobile  Association’s  handbook  for  high 
sch(K)l  driver  education,  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 
This  is  the  figure  representing  the  annual  economic 
loss  to  the  nation  from  highway  accidents. 

VV'hat  could  this  $6  billion  buy  if  put  to  constructive 
purposes?  It  would  buy  every  high  school  senior  in 
the  U.S.  a  $2,560  car— or  devoted  to  research,  the 
funds  might  help  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  the  pub¬ 
lication  says. 

Driver  education  for  all  youngsters  would  help  to 
cut  down  this  loss.  Commenting  on  the  responsibility 
of  young  drivers,  the  text  reports:  “.Although  those 
under  years  of  age  comprise  only  18.4%  of  all 
licensed  drivers,  they  are  involvetl  in  about  28%  of 
all  highway  accidents  and  over  28%  of  all  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents.” 

Because  of  this  acekhmt  ratio,  “insurance  rates  for 
male  drivers  under  25  are  esix'cially  high.  However, 
those  .  .  .  with  a  high  .school  driver  education  course 
are  allowed  a  premium  insurance  deduction,  becau.se 
of  their  lowered  at'cident  rate.” 
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•  PANORAMA 

New  directions  in  local  school  curricula 

What  are  some  of  the  new  innovations  that  ad¬ 
ministrators  introduct'd  in  their  schools  this  fall?  The 
NEA  made  a  survey  this  summer,  asking  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  in  the  30, (XX)  to  100,000  population 
class  to  report  on  new  ideas  they  planned  to  try  in 
their  systems  during  the  1961-62  school  year. 

In  general,  the  NEA  reports,  there  is  a  greater 
emphasis  in  the  schools  on  reading  and  how  to  teach 
it;  an  increased  interest  in  study  skills  and  how  to 
help  students  develop  them;  and  a  solid  interest  in 
the  use  of  TV  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

Teaching  machines  have  not  gained  widespread 
use,  and  are  still  considered  as  novelties. 

One  new  course,  showing  up  in  responses  in  widely 
scattered  localities,  was  on  note-taking  and  how  to 
study.  This  was  intended  for  the  college-bound. 

Many  school  districts  were  offering  newly  re- 
\  ised  courses  in  math  and  science;  others  were  in¬ 
terested  in  team-teaching  and  the  ungraded  primary. 

A  trend  toward  lengthening  the  school  year  con¬ 
tinues.  The  school  day  is  also  being  lengthened  by 
the  use  of  early-bird,  noon-hour  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  classes.  The  tendency  toward  eliminating  study 
hall  periods  in  favor  of  classroom  instruction  is  in 
strong  e\'idence. 

Selected  Offerings 

Here  is  a  quick  look  at  what  some  of  the  systems 
throughout  the  U.S.  are  doing: 

Woodbury,  N.J.  Offers  for  selected  students,  on 
Saturday  mornings,  advanced  courses  in  English,  bi¬ 
ology,  chemistry. 

Medford,  Mass.  Has  a  new  program  for  student 
interests;  using  “team  learning”  particularly  for  sixdl- 
ing  and  arithmetic. 

Fallsington,  Pa.  Pennsbury  Schools  beginning  un¬ 
graded  primary,  continuing  with  an  experiment  in 
(iual  progress  under  which  students  are  graded  in 
language  arts,  social  studies  and  phys.  ed.,  but  pro¬ 
gress  on  a  nongrade  basis  in  science,  math  and  art 
according  to  individual  abilities. 

Alexandria,  Va.  Adding  10  minutes  to  high  school 
day,  15  minutes  to  classroom  periods,  five  periods  a 
day  each  lasting  72  minutes.  Eliminating  study  halls. 

Anniston,  Ala.  Building  new  windowless,  air-con¬ 
ditioned  elementary  school  designed  for  team  teach¬ 
ing,  wide  use  of  television. 

Owensboro,  Ky.  Remodeled  an  elementary  school 
for  team  teaching— eight  classrooms  built  in  hexagon 
shape  around  a  central  core. 

San  Angelo,  Texas.  Team  teaching  in  language  arts 
for  talented  eighth  graders,  programed  materials  in 
teaching  math. 

Harvey,  III.  Thornton  Township  has  special  offer¬ 
ings  for  freshmen  slow-learners— no  study  periods,  no 
homework,  small  classes,  individualized  attention. 


New  Classroom  Material 


PAPERBACKS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

1.  Secret  Codes,  Remainder  Arithmetic  and  Mat¬ 
rices,  by  Lyman  C.  Peck.  Consi.sts  of  enrichment 
or  supplementary  material  for  superior  students, 
junior  and  senior  high,  to  work  on  independently. 
Exercises  selected  strengthen  arithmetical  under¬ 
standings;  does  not  duplicate  usual  textbook  con¬ 
tent.  Includes  reference  reading  list  for  teacher. 

■  /hToni:  Natl.  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 

*  1201  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  54  pp. 
$1.00. 

2.  The  Public  Library  for  Lifelong  Learning,  by 
Helen  E.  Wessells.  Explains  some  of  the  services 
and  resources  offered.  Useful  as  background  in¬ 
formation  for  pupils  before  their  initial  school 
trips  to  the  local  public  library.  From:  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  36pp.  20(*. 

3.  America  Goes  to  War,  by  Bruce  Catton.  De¬ 
scribes  the  political  climate  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
the  War  and  some  of  its  results,  in  an  informal, 
general  fashion.  High  school  reference  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  further  reading  on  the  subject.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  woodcuts  of  the  period.  P'rom:  Hill 
and  Wang,  141  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  126pp.  $1.25. 

4.  Games  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Lillian  and  God¬ 
frey  Frankel.  Gives  directions  for  nearly  200  games 
requiring  minimum  preparation  and  equipment. 
Includes  all  sorts— indoors,  outdoors,  stunts,  team 
relays,  quiet  and  singing-dramatic  games.  For 
ages  6-12;  written  for  children  to  read  themselves. 
P’rom:  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  224pp.  $1.25. 

5.  Gifts  Children  Can  Make,  by  Ruth  Karb.  Source- 
book  with  brief  directions  and  sketches  for  con¬ 
struction  by  elementary  pupils;  photos  of  finished 
products.  Materials  used  are  inexpensive  and  easily 
come  by.  Includes  many  items  which  can  be  used 
for  classroom  decoratif)n  or  display.  From:  F.  A. 
Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  48pp.  $1.25. 

7’ WO  VERSIONS  OF  MARCO  POLO: 

6.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  translation  based 
on  the  William  Marsden  1818  version.  This  is  the 
usual  presentation  of  the  papers.  From:  Dell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  750  3rd  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  416pp.  50(‘. 

7.  Marco  Polo,  by  Maurice  Collis,  based  on  the 
Moule/Pelliot  1938  translation.  Narrative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  papers,  summarizing  the  main 
events,  with  a  running  commentary  and  explana¬ 
tion.  Style  intended  to  show  Polo  in  wide  perspec¬ 
tive.  P'rom:  New  Directions  B(K)ks,  333  6th  Ave., 
N.Y.  14.  19()pp.  $1.35. 

8.  The  Nature  of  Violent  Storms,  by  Louis  J. 
Battan.  Explains  the  physics  of  weather  and 
weather  disturbances.  Discusses  present  theories 
of  formation  of  thunderstorms,  tornadoes,  hurri¬ 
canes  and  cyclones;  describes  how  heat,  water  and 
air  produce  such  storms.  Senior  high  reference. 
P’rom:  Doublcday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  158pp.  95<‘. 
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